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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
A LARGE body of people find the “Communications” columns of 


journals exceedingly interesting reading, a fact which is recog- 
nized when it is noted that very few newspapers and magazines lack 
such a department. Doubtless one of the characteristics which carry 
appeal is the great variety of subjects and their treatment. Editorials, 
even on the best regulated journals, tend to formality and the neces- 
sity of regular crops of words and views, based on conscientious study 
of sources, tax the talents of the best-equipped staffs. But in the Com- 
munications columns, the writers may be essaying a first appearance in 
print or they may be ones who make an avocation of writing to the 
editor; they may be trained thinkers or they may be struggling to ex- 
press an idea which has deeply impressed them; they may be writing 
with calm exercise of judgment or they may be voicing indignation 
at the previous publication of an editorial or news account which is 
counter to their own predilections. Unless there is discriminatory 
control of its contents, these columns are at once democratic and sig- 
nificant of popular reaction. The wise editor will find in them some- 
thing of a guide although he may not always deem the guide one which 
he should follow. But the reader’s opinion can oftentimes be a dis- 
tinct aid to him and this fact is among the reasons for the column. 

Certainly this idea is basic in SPIRIT’S inclusion of a Communi- 
cations department. The expression of reader’s opinion is naturally 
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much more limited in comparison to that of the more general maga- 
zine which is not solely concerned with one field, but at the same time 
there are many points along the way at which a letter to the editor can 
be extremely helpful. Nor are we referring solely to the laudatory 
letter which, whereas it may induce a certain glow in the heart of 
volunteer workers such as staff SPIRIT and may lend the strength of 
encouragement, is often based on personal preference alone. Thus 
there is little value to us in a letter which sets forth a list of poems 
the correspondent liked in a particular issue, or even in a similar list 
of those he disliked. Such listings only take on value when reasons 
for liking or disliking individual poems are embodied. And impor- 
tantly the writing of such letters in itself implies that the corre- 
spondent has developed for himself a sense of poetic appreciation and 
evaluation. 

THe CatHo.ic Poetry Society oF AMERICA has among its an- 
nounced purposes the development of an appreciation of poetry and 
the creation of “a common ground of discussion for poets, critics and 
those interested in poetry.” This is also among the raison d’étres for 
SPIRIT’S publication, and in its realization the Communications de- 
partment can and does play a part. Even when a letter arrives which 
dispassionately takes issue with us, we welcome its receipt and are happy 
to give it space even though we may not agree with its conclusions. We 
wish, for instance, that more and more of our readers would write us 
either derogatively or praisingly if their letters are derived from some 
studied theory of poetics and not merely from a matter of taste. 

SPIRIT, in its editorial policies, naturally is guided by definite 
convictions concerning poetry as a fine art and it is our belief (in 
which incidentally some of our readers may consider us mistaken) that 
these have been arrived at in no light manner. The reader, who is 
prompted to write the editor, obviously can be of greatest assistance 
when he, too, approaches poetry from consideration of it as one of the 
most fascinating and elusive of all the fine arts. It is easy to praise or 
condemn a thing because many others are doing so but to advance 
sound argumentation for such praise or condemnation requires an in- 
tellectual exercise which, even if it gets no further than the mind, is 
beneficial in itself. Those who interpret these words as a hidden plea 
for letters to the editor of a sane critical type are correct. We be- 
lieve that any one who enjoys the reading of poetry can intensify his 
enjoyment by relying on more than an unreasoning appeal to personal 
taste. It is well to possess the truth, but far better to understand and 
be able to explain that truth. 
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AT CONNLA’S WELL 


There at our feet a seal lay broken 
And in our laps the hazel fell, 
Where we two sat at Connla’s well 
With love unutterable, unspoken. 


As Moses looked from Pisgah mountain 
And more than Canaan saw his dower, 
So we two came to Connla’s fountain— 
In what far land, what distant hour? 


We watched the crystal river sinking 
To that tree’s roots yet did not eat. 
We threw away the sweet white meat 
And spilled the water clear for drinking. 


But I have learned (nor could know younger 
That what is last remains the first) : 
All things the poets tell of thirst 
Are true, and all they sing of hunger. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


END OF INNOCENCE 


Alone before the mirror in her little room upstairs, 
The evening’s soft and shining words are written on her face. 
The slippers are discarded first, then she must say her prayers, 
And shake the music from her heart and hang her dress in place. 


Her dark array ‘of lashes is leaning down to shield 
The blue eyes full of secrets from the too inquiring light. 
A heaviness is on them that sleep has never healed, 
Nor wisdom ever lightened though she talk the livelong night. 


Released by faltering fingers, her dress slips in a heap; 

And she turns part in delight, yet trembling to her bed; 
Accepting as her birthright the hopelessness of sleep— 

Her little heart half-smothered and her prayers unsaid. 


HELEN F. KEITH. 
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CONVERT ; 


I came upon no fatted calf for feasting, 

For me, no tongue of fire, no blinding light, 

But deep within my heart there was soft weeping 

Of one too glad for laughter or delight. 

The weeping of a child, who tired from running 

Where a kite sailed, or small ship came a-ground, 

Felt a familiar Hand upon his shoulder . . . 

Knew suddenly . . . he had been lost . . . and found. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 





MARY 


Miriam, Mary, Maria, Marie, 
What vowel-jewel might this be? 


Is it a sapphire, love, 
Of purest water true? 
Or is it water of 
A sapphire hue? 


Miriam, Marie, Maria, Mary 
So crystal-cut, yet limpid, airy! i 


It flows in royal tones, 
Glitters like both of these: 
The sea-reflecting stones, 
The jeweled seas. 


Mary, Marie, Maria, Miriam, 
Ocean of beryl, sea-lit beryllium! 


Ne a le iE Sj 


Gem for the Father’s ring, 
Stone of the Son’s high crown, 
Glint on the Spirit’s wing, 
Light pouring down. 





Miriam, Mary, Marie, Maria! 
Pendant for my lips, Maria! 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 
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THE NATIVITY 


It is not the whiteness of snow 
On the hillside tonight 
Something more white, 

Something infinitely more bright 

Stirs the souls of the shepherds, 
Ruffles the fleece 
Of the young lambs: 

Ruffles, stirs, yet it is peace. 


It is in the awareness of stones, 
In a star’s sudden worth, 
In quickening earth, 
In voices proclaiming a Birth. 
They are moved, the lambs and the shepherds, 
Even as trees 
In a soft wind: 
Moved, stirred—God is the breeze. 
MARCIA HARRIS. 


CHILD IN AUTUMN 


Who but he could go singing down the lane, 

Already stripped of all that spelled delight, 

Whistling a careless tune in the face of rain 

Ready to thrust its daggers in the night 

To the heart of all things lovely? Who but he 

Could~build of ruin such another world 

As lately went, rusted, reluctantly, 

With the silver doom of frost so richly pearled? 

Who but a child could with a glamorous breath 

Dispel the season and discern it never: 

Under his feet the crumpled silk of death 

All unobserved? Perhaps he is most clever 

Who sees in the mirror of the turning year 

An everlasting summer shining clear. . . . 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 
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PROOF 


Frail faith denies its God no more 
Than love denies its tears, 

Than hearts deny the songs that soar 
To faint at Beauty’s ears. 


The reaching lyrics soul prescribes, 
The wings Icarus spun, 

The passion prophecy inscribes, 
Are wax upon the sun. 


The straining gaze of man is blind. 
Who seeks the ultimate good, 

By glancing at his feet may find 
The proof inscribed in blood. 


DOROTHY WORTHINGTON BUTTS. 


THE BUTTERFLY 


The old man sat in the sun, 

With one hand on his knee 

And the other clasping his cane. 
He was watching a small boy run 
For a butterfly he could see 

In the sunlight down the lane. 


He nodded a moment—then 
He blinked to understand 
The wings of black and gold 
That had returned again— 
And settled on his hand 
That did not try to hold. 


And, from the lane nearby, 
The small boy stood aside, 
With wonder in his eyes, 
To see the butterfly— 
And so the old man tried 
To hide his own surprise! 


GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 
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MY LORD CONSORTS WITH EAGLES 


My lord consorts with eagles, 
And with lions in their dens; 
Yet for his leisure moments 
He favors speckled hens. 


I would stroll with the peacocks, 
And be like them bedecked; 
But my good lord and master 
Craves to be henpecked. 

SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


TRANSACTION ON THE ROMAN EXCHANGE 


(Martyrdom of St. Agnes) 


They offered barter—love. 
And from the throng that jostled around 
There stepped 
Rome’s comeliest youth rose-crowned, 
Proud-born. 
And Agnes wept. 
(Remembering other Eyes, wreathed by a braided thorn.) 


They sought foul mart—to have 
The white, the virgin fleece, her fame, 
Defiled 
In crawling mire of shame 
Slime-trod. 
And Agnes smiled. 
(Knowing a Shepherd’s care for small ewe-lambs of God.) 


Their closing bid—the sword! 
The serpent-hiss of steel ‘drawn fine 
Whose fang 
Would strike at soft throat line 
Of dove. 
And Agnes sang. 
(Seeing the blade a wing, to bear her to her Love.) 
HENRIETTA A. BURKE. 
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HIGH TOWERS 





Under great Sardis, crumbling in the sun, 
Lie tiers of buried tombs and minarets; 
And over Babel and dead Babylon 

Burn the blue banners of the violets. : 


If war should raze these roofs of steel with death, 
Or ruin, red from earth’s slow, fiery veins, 

Destroy these cities with its venomous breath, 

Our vineyards wither in the blistering rains; 


Should flood set watery traps to drown, or guns 

Bleach white the fair green world with dead men’s bones, 
Ramparts and arrowy pavilions 

Shall rise on these unshaken cornerstones. 


The enduring heart of man alone abides, 
Devising ampler empires to be built, 

Set on the ancient round of earth where hides 
The seed of cities springing from the silt. 


I see republics rising, thrones and powers, 

Temples, whose rose-stained roof-tops sway and nod 
At Heaven’s window—amphitheaters, towers, 
That match their summits with the spires of God. 


In Bethel, once (his head upon a stone), 
One saw a topless ladder lifted high, 

As seaward runs the gold track of the moon, 
Linking alike each watcher with the sky. 


This is the vision of the Canaanite, 

Who saw men mount to greet with kingly grace, 
Angels descending reachless rungs of light, 
Between mid-Heaven and the market-place. 


LEILA JONES. 
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WORD 


This word was once a pause within the will, 
A clap of silence that appalled the speech, 
The solitude that time declined to fill, 
The vision that receded from the reach. 
MARY MORTON. 


THE MASTER PASSED THIS WAY 


Listen, frailness, kneel! The Master came this way 
Last night; 

All draped in silence and the dark. 

Love walked this quiet place but did not stay, 
And yet I know its symbol and its sight. 


Kneel, frailness, kneel! Thrust out your hands: 
The sky is not so far, 
It presses on your lips like heat; 
And burns your fingers with a star. 
RACHEL KURTZ. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE HOLY SHROUD 


Thy Face, O Lord, I have not seen, 
The veil enough for me, 

The veil that stands between my sins 
And all my thought of Thee. 


Beside the Cross I dare not stand 
And gaze upon that Face, 

As did the patience of a thief, 
For me a lesser: grace. 


For me the treasure Thou didst leave 
On rising from the dead, 
The memory fragrant with the hope 
Of all the tears we shed. 
JULIUS HERMAN FRASCH. 
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EPIGRAM 


Sometimes we can fathom 
Heaven’s intent: 
A gale in a garden 
Scattereth scent! 
OWEN M. GALLAGHER. 


PORTRAIT 


Flesh gathered softly through the years 
With casual intent, 
Attaining swollen flaccidness. 
Once his God had meant 
That love and toil and high pursuit 
Should clothe his sculptured frame, 
But sparingly . . . with elegance; 
Now he views with shame 
This bloated image of God’s self, 
Mourns the vanished reed, 
Fit monument to appetite 
And indolence and greed. 
FRANCES SHELLY HARHAN. 


SONG WITHIN 


Not with the blare of trumpets and the sound 
Of cymbals or of harps will be my praise; 
But rather let it be a music found 

Beneath the tranquil river of my days. 


Thus smooth and quiet as the flow of sand 
That passes slowly through an hour-glass 
Held in the hollow of a loving hand 

With rhythm of the wind upon the grass. 


Then close beside a field of ripening grain 
Beneath the fruitful trees there will be rest 
And time to praise Him in the sun and rain: 
This the unfettered song within my breast. 


ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 
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PIETA 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral—New York) 


O, hand of flesh that stroked the marble Hand, 
I pitied you so, I did not even see, 

So worn you were, so scarred and pitiful, 
Under your touch, the marks of Calvary! 


O, woman’s lips that quivered with a prayer, 
In watching, I forgot the marble face 

Of the Mother bending anguished over her Son— 
May God forgive me!—in that vast, dim place! 


God will forgive me that I yearned the while 
Those human lips shaped mutely their despair 
To bid them speak to me—to take in mine 
That hand whose fingers stroked the marble there. 
VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY. 


FOR A POET WHO REFUSES TO 
GROW UP 


Be still! Vex not each morning’s mirrored image! 
So peevishly to gird at Time’s consent » 

With greying hair, with necessary wrinkle, 
Makes less than godlike this, your discontent. 


And querulous insistency, in struggle 
To keep that adolescent rebel-pose, 
Or childhood’s earlier and star-eyed wonder, 


Shows less of genius than you may suppose. 


O there is time for fire. And after, ashes 
Are for contemplation. Let them spread 
Their token, grey, of wise humiliation, 
Now, upon a humbler, bended head. 
EARL DANIELS. 
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SONG OF THE THRUSH 


Pe ee tor 


Will no one tell me what he sings— : 
Little brown bird with spotted breast? 
From joy undimmed that music springs, 
From rapture of the holiest. 


O listen to that chiming call— 
Listen, heart, and understand 
That Eden has no jealous wall, 
And Paradise is close at hand! 


He has not told me what he sings— 
But man’s dull brain need never know 
The glory of forgotten things 
His spirit treasured long ago. 
CHARLES BALLARD. 


PAUL I: PAUL III 


They work together in the sun—two boys 
Raising that immemorial of joys, 

A tent. One has done this sort of work before, 
You can see that he’s acquainted with the lore 
Of this haphazard sort of carpentry; 

In every hammer-blow his certainty 

Is manifest. The smaller of the two 

Holds the nails, his jaws busy with a chew : 
Of licorice (whose juice can make a dye : 
Brown as tobacco-sap) . . . He squints one eye 
Against the sun and hands another spike 
To the expert on the roof— See how alike 
They are; except in height, in coloring, 

In no innate essential differing. 


Now, the taller boy rams his hammer in 

His back loop-pocket and rejoins his twin. 

They survey their work and comment on it; 
Mixing tobacco and licorice spit 

On the ground between them. Age six is their talk. 
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They’re arguing now about the type of lock 
A tent ought to have! I can tell by their eyes 
They'll soon blunt their points on a compromise. . . 


It’s fun to watch boys, O it’s priceless fun 
If one’s your father and the other’s your son! 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


A FATHER 


He came into the cool, familiar room 
Where once a little boy was wont to run 
For his good-night caress . . . The wild field-bloom 
Sent in sweet smells, and on his sleeping son, 
Now grown to man’s estate, the full moon spread; 
And he could stand and for a long time look 
Upon the dark curls of the handsome head, 
The splendid lines of cheek and lip. The book 
Upon the floor, the pictures on the wall 
Seemed alien now as did this lad who’d grown 
Beyond their earlier comradeship—the call 
And ready answer; all they’d shared and known. 
For men are strange things, and no longer words 
Could be employed to span from heart to heart... 
Among the crying of the sweet night birds 
From distant pastures, he felt terror start: 
He must prepare, in case the boy awoke 
And found him here, some casual reply— 
“To see if you were warm”—“I thought you spoke.” 
These he thought out, but how could he deny 
The adoration that was‘in his eyes? ... 
What if there were no answering smile to flood 
The young man’s look, after the first surprise, 
To show the ruse was known and understood 
And that that great love kept its place, unfurled, 
In a still new and unfamiliar world? 
RICHARD LEON SPAIN. 
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WAR 


Men pile up words, strong words; they try in vain 
To show the world that War is gain and glory: 
While slowly down the street this blind man’s cane 
Is bravely tapping out the truthful story. 

MAREL BROWN 


EARLY WINTER 


(Variation on an Old Theme) 
I 


This be the end of all our hearts’ unreason: 
Your pain-dark eyes, your cry, the swift embrace, 
The look of anguish on your twisted face 

And in my breast the stab of life’s long treason. 
Goodby! I shall not see you any more 

Who yet shall see no other while I live— 

To meet again would only be to give 

Sad mockery to all that went before. 


For sudden winter lies upon me now, 

Not autumn, nor chill days with warmth to come, 
But utter desolation, stripped and bare. 

O keep me always as that hour: at home, 

With yet a trace of summer on my brow 

And the late sunlight golden everywhere! 


I dare not set the chisel on the stone, 

Not mine to carve enduring monuments; 
The frail and evanescent shall alone 

Be our memorial when we go hence. 

The pity and the passion of our love, 

Its tragic beauty and its starless close 

Shall be no more than the blown breath above 
The body of this spent and shattered rose. 














Yet shall a rose outlive the loftiest tower, 
Outlast the stone, which crumbles into clay— 
And this our love, with only pain for dower 
Shall, like the rose, survive a transient day 

To bloom again, across ten thousand years 
In fire and fragrance out of dust and tears! 


II 


And did I say farewell and think to leave you 
Because of creeping frost and early snow? 

When had these ever power to vex or grieve you 
Who see the summer hidden far below! 

The fires burn on and will but burn the longer 

For being banked. O love, remember this 

Through all the hours of pain and cold and hunger: 
With you alone is all my earthly bliss! 


What though the body waste, the spirit falter 
With burdened day and fear-tormented night? 
Still in my heart immaculate your altar, 

The guarded flame still shining pure and bright 
Even as I see, on looking in your eyes, 
Another altar, with its sacrifice! 


That you should love me is sufficient crown 
For all my days. I ask no other chrism 

Than the bright drop that ran unnoticed down 
Along your cheek, to gather, like a prism, 
The evening light and lay it on my hand— 
Jewel more dear than any gem could be— 
Mined frgm a hidden and heroic land, 

Pledge of a long and quiet constancy. 


Then do not let us grieve! There have been lovers 

Even as we, who might not live their love; 

Their names go singing, though the dark earth cover 

All save the luminous legend spread above. 

Death, when he comes to gather me to you 

Will bid us join that bright and starry crew! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD 


They clasp the earth 
And their strong fingers 
Grasp the mountain rills 
And sagging chasms. 
From fitfull spasms 
Threatening to overthrow 
The world’s Control 
They steady the axis. 


The circled band 
Wields its Power 
Through Polar region, 
Tropic bower, 
Casting seeds 

Of crimson deeds 
From scarlet cups; 
Yet springing up 
White and wider. 


Thus the band 

Must expand 

While firmer grows 

The hold. 

So did Alpha - 

Patiently endure in brilliant sphere 
The whisperings 

Of slowly, slowly 
Undermining pride, 

Til revolting stride 

Clashed with indignant Fury. 


So with Omega; 
Champions stand 

Prepared with Hand 

To strike—to hold together 
All things in Christ 

To hold as One 

All souls in Him. 




















ALEMBIC 


Some alchemy the brain contrives 

With beauty wed to every sense; 

That we remember all our lives 

A moment’s bright inconsequence! 
BLANCHE WHITING KEYSNER. 


HUMAN LOVE 


Boundless our human love, 

Bounded by love of God. 

There is no ending to our love 

That has its end in God. 

True love never truer grows, 

But learning in truth our love, 

We love each other more, 

For then in God we love. 

The more we love each other, 

The more we love our God 

Beyond our love forever— 

Still more we love each other. 
RICHARD X. EVANS. 


FABLE IN TECHNICOLOR 


Down dim aisles laughter rustles like a breeze, 
The world outside is quite forgotten now 
In this fantastic land of wizardries, 
Omens and murmurs and the twisted bough, 
Where strange things creep across the forest floor; 
With solemn, watchful eyes they look at us— 
Caliban-creatures never seen before, 
Moving through landscapes bright and fabulous. 


Out of this picture fanciful and gay 
Wonder awakens to delighted eyes, 
Something untouched by Science and the way 
Of roaring progress, something far more wise: 
Spellbound forever by the enchanted pool, 
An ageless kingdom for the heart to rule. 
HELEN FRITH STICKNEY. 
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POETS ARE DIFFERENT* 


By Francis X. CONNOLLY 


IGHTEENTH century criticism of poetry as a fine art was largely 

given over to the discussion of minute problems of style and taste 
and to other esthetic questions which seemed to demand solution. Writ- 
ers rode these questions so continuously that subsequent generations, 
anxious to avoid the tedious, have avoided renewing them. In the eyes 
of many people today this modern neglect is most unfortunate. If 
there was ever a need for a thoroughgoing appraisal of the standards of 
style and of taste, it is now when prize novels are shoddy and unkempt 
and poetry on the whole is as melodious as a string of empty freight cars 
and as undiscriminating in its choice of subject matter as a hungry alley 
cat. Words are the coinage of the intellectual commonwealth and when 
they are debased meanings and values are debased and all the well-inten- 
tioned efforts in the world are impotent to restore those meanings and 
those values. 

But if style and taste in language has almost vanished, the whole idea 
of the poet as a special kind of person has vanished, too. The crisis in 
character which has affected the whole world in which we live has also 
affected the various professions and guilds. By character I do not mean 
moral conduct or respectability, but the sense of responsibility to one’s 
craft or profession, the willingness to live in the style demanded by one’s 
position whatever it may be. A style of life is a very important thing 
for the poet as a poet. Just as the scholar must be characterized by in- 
tellectual curiosity and the statesman concerned with the polarization 
of the practical good, so the poet finds his distinction in his sense of 
wonder and mystery. Without wonder and the sense of mystery, with- 
out active invention, a man may write mellifluously, correctly, philo- 
sophically, passionately, but he is tragically incomplete. He is the lay- 
man poeticizing, the angry socialist or the disillusioned democrat, the 
scholar sick of scholarship or the reformer who is afraid of reform. He 
may be anything, but he is not a poet. 

The poet has a style of life, a way of seeing and doing things which 
is generated by his whole personality and which reaches back to his 
childhood and forward to his death and judgment. There was a time 
when the adjective poetic was not a synonym of vague. No one has 
ever been able to define poetry but at one time they knew generally 





* This is the second of a series of articles by Dr. Connolly, the first of which, “The 
Poet and Personality,” appeared in the May issue—The Editors. 
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what it meant. It was substantially wisdom, very similar to the wis- 
dom of the philosophers. As such it once had a religious connotation 
and the poets were almost one with the priests. The ancient poets di- 
rected themselves if not to justify the ways of God to man, at least to 
keep men conscious of the supernatural, and in the Christian ages they 
were always aware of the working of Providence and the profound 
mystery of grace. Legitimately concerned with man’s passions and his 
fancies, too, they did not cut themselves off from the reality of God 
and the truths of human nature consequent upon that reality. They 
were in fine religious, either in the orthodox sense or elsewise. Men 
as varied as Dante and Chaucer, Shakespeare and Langland were both 
humanists and theists, more humanist because of their theism and more 
theistic because of their humanism. 

It is quite impossible to trace this interrelation here. Out of it 
came many of the ideas which made man magnificent—the sublime 
paradoxes of freedom and limitation, of glory and humiliation, of good 
and evil about which men speculate and around which poetry weaves 
its fabric. It is sufficient merely to state the fact that wisdom was con- 
sidered one of the marks of poetry. Another mark was a love of truth 
for its own sake, a love which, save in the primitive epics, seems to be 
more passionate than passion itself, and which was intimately linked 
with philosophy. The poet was not expected to be an original thinker, 
but it was always assumed that he was a thinker. Plato’s Socrates fre- 
quently refers to the Greek poets and our own political and social writ- 
ers do not hesitate to look for directions in their own literature. There 
is this difference though between the quality of thought expected in 
the ancient poet and that expected in those of our own day—the ancient 
poet was reputed to think consciously while the modern poet is said un- 
consciously to reproduce or to express or to crystallize the feelings or 
moods of the contemporary mind. When the medieval man quoted 
Dante or the Puritan quoted Milton he implicitly recognized their au- 
thority not only as men of genius but as men of learning; when, how- 
ever, the modern writer cites Walt Whitman on American democracy 
he allows you to infer only that Whitman felt democracy instinctively. 
Dante and Milton were for those who quoted them what a composite 
of John Marshall and Walt Whitman might be to the contemporary 
student of constitutional democracy. In other words, at one time one 
of the distinctive marks of poetry was learning and rather immense 
learning at that. The poet was expected not only to possess eloquence, 
inspiration and wisdom but an intellectual memory in which one could 


find the wisdom of the race. Dante, Chaucer, Milton and Dryden, to 
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name but a few were among the most learned men of their age and 
the tradition of the poet as a man of learning persisted almost to our 
own time. Now it is held by some that Vergil was a Fascist, Dante a 
medieval obscurantist, Shakespeare anti-democratic, Milton a religious 
fanatic, on which grounds they are regarded with suspicion by a mod- 
ern generation whose poets share fraternally in the mental illiteracy of 
the masses. 

Vision or the sense of wonder, invention, wisdom, thought, learn- 
ing—what more was expected of the poet? The ability, not to express 
himself, but to communicate his thoughts to others, a mastery not of 
words but of language. The ancient poet was not bothered with style, 
but with language itself at which he practiced as assiduously as the mu- 
sician and the vocalist. Ten years was not too long a time to spend in 
his apprenticeship during which he very probably acquired two, three 
and frequently as many as six or seven languages. He observed, imi- 
tated, experimented, adapted and then produced, very often without 
regard for the prejudices of his relatively limited and highly critical 
readers. He was a craftsman, too, a master of language, a disciplined 
thinker, a balanced, complete person, accountable, save in unimportant 
details, for everything he wrote. Such in short was the ancient popular 
idea of a poet. 

The contemporary view regards the species of the same name as 
degenerate and inferior to the novelists who has appropriated many of 
the features formerly attributed to the poet. Today the poet pretends 
to a kind of wisdom at times but he conspicuously lacks everything else 
save passion, which, when not physical, he regards as metaphysical, or, 
as some reviewers put it, mystical. Audaciously ignorant, he forgets 
that a man without a sense of the past is like a person who has lost his 
memory and who, say at forty-five, begins to learn how to walk and 
to take and to do sums. He is even resentful of the name of poets and 
he prefers to be called a worker or, simply, an intellectual. Those who 
have by toil achieved the title, those who have never pretended to be 
anything save themselves, those who love ideas and seek to perpetuate 
the old tradition of the poet, he affects to loathe as literary people. The 
flattening process of modern collectivism has made him believe that we 
can have functions without functionaries, citizens who are commissars 
rather than commissars who are citizens and men who are poets rather 
than poets who are men. He aspires to be mediocre under the false im- 
pression that mediocrity is normality and that a common denominator 
is a divine average. 

However misleading the line “The poet should not mean but be,” 
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it suggests the fact that poetry is the product of a way of life as well as 
a way of looking at life and that it is not a mere attitude but a style. 
There are few people who are capable of living that style today. Some- 
thing in their own character and in the character of their training pre- 
vents them from developing harmoniously and completely, prevents 
them from achieving the real distinction of the poet. The poet is 
different, not in the sense that he varies from humanity, but in that his 
development is more complete than others, and that completeness, 
wholeness, totality, if you will, has been shattered by successive revolu- 
tions of the human spirit which have liberated individual capacities 
but destroyed the unique composite which is the magnificent personal- 
ity. We who are living in the age of tin can at least be grateful that 
there was a golden age. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


From the Four Winds: Selected Poems from “Spirit,” with a Preface 
by Francis X. Talbot, S.J. Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York: The 
Idlewild Press. $1.00. 

It seems quite impossible that five years should have gone by since 
the establishment of The Catholic Poetry Society and the initial publi- 
cation of SPIRIT. But there can be no doubt about it—this is 1939, 
and the record of the Society’s achievements is a long and impressive 
story of meetings, discussions, mutual assistance, criticism and creative 
work. The present anthology is, if one may borrow a bucolic phrase, 
a kind of skimming off of a bottle of Grade A cream. It is the sam- 
ple by which the whole can be judged. One may quarrel with the 
selection, of course, and quarreling about an anthology is good fun and 
excellent discipline. But I shall not do so here, first because it would 
be to no purpose and second because I should doubtless get the worst 
of it anyway. 

The first thing that strikes the reader is the continued dominance 
of the older poets. One is astonished by the loyalty of those who 
turned to verse during what was once termed “the renaissance of 
poetry” to standards they then adopted for their craft, and by the 
continued freshness of their inspiration. Lyrics by Aline Kilmer, Theo- 
dore Maynard (who is rather inadequately represented), Sister Made- 
leva and Grace Fallow Norton are, I think, the really precious things 
in this anthology, though the single poem I personally should place 
highest is Dorothy Haight’s straightforward, dictionally perfect 
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“Adam.” Miss Haight has written too little, but what she has pub- 
lished is very good, indeed; and I have sometimes thought that she 
has it in her to rival Miss Millay. At any rate, the older poets make 
this a very distinguished anthology, honoring us all. 

Perhaps the work of the younger poets suffers a little by being 
caught in the throes of a revolt against what many find a revolting 
age. It is often not quite certain of the validity of an emotion or of 
the contour of a phrase. This does not mean there is a lack of interest 
or distinction. Clifford Laube, for example, is a very sincere, genuine 
and sensitive poet, but he is so concerned with standing for some things 
and against others that he sometimes slips into rhetoric when he ought 
to compel himself to climb unto metaphor. Thus his “Last Rally” has 
a definite Catholic-Emersonian ring, but the last stanza belongs in the 
editorial column. I say this because I have great hopes for Mr. Laube 
and should like to put a coal of fire not on his head but in his pocket. 
Another newer poet of real stature is Father Alfred J. Barrett, whose 
“Discipline” is in those stanzes irreguliers which we moderns copy with 
such delight from seventeenth century models. He has a good deal of 
insight into the secrets of asceticism and a very considerable imagina- 
tive power. But Father Barrett has not yet shaken off the clichés 
of a poetic tradition good enough in itself but no longer sufficiently 
unused to serve his purpose well. ‘“Obsequious votary at Beauty’s 
altar” reads one line in his poem, and it is a poor line. 

Almost every poem in the volume is worth reading and worth 
making up one’s mind about in patience. If in conclusion I single 
out two, it is not to slight anyone but to suggest what the boundaries 
of current poetic experience as reflected in this anthology may be. 
Frederic Thompson’s “Constant” is a graceful bit of impressionism, 
not futile but rich in emotional undertones. On the other hand Crim- 
mins Curtin’s “We Who Write Prose” is anger, sententiousness and 
proclamation. It is very well done, though the anger may be a little 
jaunty and the sententiousness less sure of itself than it would like 
to be. Now if these are the fences, the area is large enough, the poet 
who lives by religion can till what acre he pleases, and verse has a chance 
to regain the conviction of its universality. I feel very much encour- 
aged by the thought that this may be so, and that the poets brought 
together in this little book illustrate what is noblest and most austere 
in our time. Mr. Brunini, who writes good verse himself, is to be 
warmly congratulated upon his ability to interest and encourage 
others.—G. N. S. 
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Collected Poems of Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.00. 

America is the richer because one of her most prolific and most 
published poets is Robert P. Tristram Coffin, not because he has so in- 
dustriously given the public of his talents but because he believes in 
the “‘poet’s being a reaffirmer of life and a believer in certain compact 
and lasting fundamental patterns that it is the salvation of mankind 
to believe in.” The quotation is from his Preface to this first volume 
of “Collected Poems,” a most generous gift to his many admirers. This 
piece of prose, which he confesses may put himself in the position of 
“appearing naive to some modern critics,” gives an excellent exposition 
of his poetic philosophy and methods. It is a tremendous aid, one 
which Mr. Coffin frequently employs with delightful results in his nu- 
merous lecture-poetry readings, to an understanding and appreciation 
of his work. And he is one who actually abides by the norms he sets 
for himself. In consequence criticism applied to his Preface is identical 
with that which can justly be applied to his verse. 

Primarily Mr. Coffin’s position is diametrically opposed to that of 
those who “believe poetry is a private exercise . . . not a necessity but 
a luxury.” From his own belief that poetry is a necessity because poetry 
is inherent in all who live simply and “close to nature,” Mr. Coffin 
more and more tends to write about the common things of life. There 
is great virtue and a proportionate weakness in this method of selecting 
poetic concepts. There is, for instance, wonder which invests the 
pheasant, the fox, the crystal, the leaf, the serpent and all of multi- 
farious creation; but the wonder which is uniformly Mr. Coffin’s ap- 
proach tends to monotony and a certain perfunctoriness. Occasionally 
it leads him into reading very much more significance into the thing 
than it should properly have. The ant, the clover, the beaver serve 
their Creator perfectly because perforce they fulfil perfectly His end in 
their creation. There is no “strange holiness” in this but such a natural- 
ness that one can protest the word “holiness” becomes vitiated in this 
context. Such wonder, then, excited by each object in the world can 
be particularized almost ad infinitum and even if the poet is prepared 
with his own inexhaustible tap of wonder few readers would find the 
stimuli so constantly present no matter how artfully he may bid for 
their wonder. 

In striving for such an effect, it is easy then for Mr. Coffin to be- 
tray himself into exaggeration as he does, for example in “The Horse- 
shoes” in which it is assumed he refers not to an iron shoe but to 
horseshoe crabs: 
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No holier creatures ever raised 
Useless eyes to plead 

For the love of him who sowed 
The universe with seed... . 


Perhaps they will themselves one day 
Know the worlds above. 

Patience is on them like a crown 
And the scourge of love. 


One is led to speculate that the exigencies of finding material may 
possibly of themselves have broadened his criteria and antedated some- 
thing of his poetic method. For we find him frequently celebrating 
things that are commendable in themselves—thus a man’s love for his 
dog in “Hound on the Church Porch”—but in purely reportorial fash- 
ion. He is the reporter in such poems as ““The Spite Fence,” “Lomey 
Catlin” and “Foxes and Graves,” presenting pictures or character 
vignettes or factual ideas solely for his reader’s intellectual comprehen- 
sion; the reporter much more than the poet waiting “everywhere a 
plow turns over the earth, everywhere a tree stands up; every time 
a lamb is born, every time a swallow. ...” His attitude toward life, 
which incidentally is greatly more praiseworthy than it is as an attitude 
toward poetry, is presented in different terms in “I Was Marked”: 


But now and then in April buds, 
In the bluets’ starry studs, 

There glints up a flash of life, 
More to me than son or wife... 
It is my duty now to seek them,’ 
These minute radiances that come 
And go... 

And if I can set down some ten 
Such bits of light .. . 

Even if I find but five, 

I shall be glad I was alive. 


In all his poetry Mr. Coffin is an optimist and for this his readers 
should be intensely grateful to him. This quality is one which is as 
genuine and forceful as is the unmistakable nobility of the whole of 
his outlook on life. In a time when, as he says, “so many of the sciences 
and so much of men’s legislation [and so many of his fellow poets, he 
might have added] seem designed to make people feel badly about 
existence,” he is determined that poetry is “the art of making people 
feel well about life.” Certainly telling people about the good things 
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of life is a step on the road to making them feel well about it, and Mr. 
Coffin succeeds uncommonly well in that field.—J. G. B. 


Fragments of Fancy, by Frances W. Curley. New York: The Poet’s 
Press. $2.00. 

The Poet’s Press has perhaps wisely provided no comment on this 
collection of poems by Frances W. Curley, although the poems are 
given a handsome format and binding. Yet one might be curious to 
know what the publisher actually thought of the verse itself. Miss 
Curley, judging from her photograph, is young and the years before 
her may teach her many things about poetry which her writings reveal 
she does not now know or cannot crystallize. It is only to be hoped 
she will not consider the publication of her book as important in the 
continuity of her growth as a poet. 

For she has not learned one of the first essentials of poetry—poetry 
is not solely a matter of personal expression in rhyme and meter. These 
word paintings, fragments of fancies, sketches, musings and rhymed 
descriptions of subjects, which require consummate artistry to prevent 
their lapse into triteness, show basically a paucity of poetic concept and 
display little of the poetic gleam. Primarily she must learn that poetry 
requires universality; that, in such a poem as “The Wind!”, for in- 
stance, the poet’s function is to do more than state her liking for the 
wind; or, again in “Autumn,” that the season must be described much 
less in terms of the artist spilling his paintbox and much more in those 
of a mood which she can share with her reader.—J. S. 


Prairie Galleons, by Madeleine Aaron. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $1.25. 

Both towering peaks and depressing valleys of poetic inspiration 
are contained in this collection of fifty or more poems. It is unhappily 
true that a poet of Miss Aaron’s ability has not achieved the peaks oftener 
for obviously she has the ability despite the fact that the contrast be- 
tween her best work and her poorest is baffling to the critic. Her 
“Measuring Worm,” which appeared first in one of the earlier issues of 
SPIRIT and later in “From the Four Winds,” is a classic commentary 
on the strangeness of the child mind; and so is “Michaela,” in a less 
forceful but equally effective fashion. The power of suggestion is ap- 
parent in “Protect”; and in “Advice to a Pilgrim,” there is great strength 
in simple utterance. These four poems show an additional vigor, even 
surprise, in the pithiness of expression of their concluding passages. A 
few more poems can claim kinship once-removed to such achievement 
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but the remainder are too largely poetic exercises in rhyme, meter and 
pattern. 

In most instances, Miss Aaron’s failures are due to the extreme 
slenderness of the poetic idea. Thus the shortest poem in the book, 
“Tllusion,” is purely fragmentary: 

How many birds in cages die 
Thinking a ceiling is the sky! 


and the three line “Epitaph for a River” may be anything but a poem: 


Begotten in the mountains, 
Born on the plains; 
Buried in the sea. 


Any epigrammatic force is lost simply because there is neither profundity 
nor newness in these facts. This is also true of such pieces as “Emily 
Dickinson,” “Railroad Track at Sunset,” “April Evening,” “Summons,” 
and “Plains Wind.” The thought, and too often this is trivial, is fac- 
tually stated and the reader is neither moved nor intellectually enriched 
by the presentation. There are also occasions where the reader’s expec- 
tation is aroused by a fine first line and then disappointed by the failure 
to seize the significances which may adhere to the subject but which 
elude the poet, e. g., in “Jealousy”: 


The ears that grow jealous of the eyes 
That bring as offerings to the soul. . . . 


Where Miss Aaron has a definite poetic concept to test her mettle, 
she turns in a fine performance and this achievement prompts the antici- 
pation that future work will show greater selectivity.—J. G. B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Detroit, Mich. 
To the Editor.—This is a belated but no less sincere and excited “Thank 
you” for “From the Four Winds.” What is exciting is . . . the com- 
pany. I think it is splendid . . . I never realized how good SPIRIT 
actually is until I saw the best things in it all put together. The col- 
lection has that extraordinary quality of being uniformly good. What 
I liked best, perhaps, was that the editors did not hesitate to use several 
poems by the same authors. Francis Maguire’s are unique. The one 
on truth (I haven’t the book with me and can’t quote) is my idea of 
what “distinguished” verse should mean, and usually doesn’t. And 
there was the joy of meeting old friends—both poems and poets... 
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This is not the place or the space to get lyric, or I might go on 
at some length. I am interested, however, in the results of the book 
. . » I mean, whether a sufficient number of people are interested in 
good poetry to make it the success it deserves to be.—C. E. M. 


(No address given.) 
To the Editor.—May I suggest that you read a book of poems by Sister 
Maris Stella entitled “Here Only a Dove”? May I also suggest in all 
respect that if your reviewer did incidentally open the book before 
writing his review of it in SPIRIT he missed the essential point of it? 
The major works in the book, namely, the sequence of twelve mystical 
sonnets, he failed to criticize or even mention. Is that reviewing? 
Even if he were justified in dubbing valid poetic moods as pallidly nos- 
talgic, he could not possibly dismiss Sister Maris Stella as an insignifi- 
cant pagan or mechanical writer. It seems that poets in this progres- 
sive age are to get up on the soap box and shout their feelings to the 
wide world to be poets. 

Did he really overlook reading the book or is he afraid of truth? 
In regard to the sequence, it can hardly be called a mechanical declara- 
tion of fact when it includes such restrained though deeply feeling 
lines as the following, 





It was as though my other selves came thronging 
to see this wonder washed up on the shore 

this one, heart-shaken with immortal longing, 
that must possess its life forever more. 

And over and over again one cry she made: 

“I am afraid of silence. I am afraid.” 


This writing does not indulge in the sickly sentimental poetry 
sometimes called religious, but it has a strongly put message subtly and 
forcefully told, and it has a passion, too—a great longing for the un- 
seen. If you will trouble yourself to read the sequence, you will see 
how it follows a soul through stages of mystical communion with the 
Lord of the universe, through first discovery, fear of itself, and final 
firm faith and glorious realization: 

Cold? True, this poetry does not claim for itself any love quite 
like the human. It is something more farseeing and purer—some- 
thing desperately hungry for fulfilment —a thirst that cannot be 
quenched in earthly wells. Could it be that you missed that? 

As regards the deviation from sonnet spirit, this may be a new 
type of sonnet none the less desirable for its non-adherence to the 
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ancient rules even though they are excllent. It is thoughtful as the 
poet’s own speech, direct, and meaningful. For example the title poem: 


Everything one sees or feels or hears 

in this world is an illusion. Everything 
that fills up space or time or eyes or ears— 
all of it is illusion, vanishing 

out of our sight, dissolving in air, 

or dying away in silence. There have been 
trees coiled around by fog wraiths until where 
the trees were there was nothing to be seen. 
There was a church the gannets wheeled above, 
crying out continually their dissonant cry, 
circling the windy spire. Here only a dove 
rings its monotonous bell. Soon it will fly 
away as all things fly except the mind’s 
question and the immortal answer it finds. 


Sister Maris Stella hasn’t the slightest idea I am writing this, or 
the letter would not be delivered since she has no regard for publicity. 
I challenge you to show me where my statements are prejudiced or 
illogical—-Magdalen Schimanski. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

To the Editor.—There was a very striking sentence in the article in 
the May issue [““The Poet and Personality,” by Francis X. Connolly— 
Ed.] which, if many of those writing poetry today, would take to heart 
would revolutionize American poetry in short order. This sentence is: 
“The poet may question himself, but never his values, fumble for forms 
but never for fables, confuse his metaphors but never his metaphysics.” 
In passing I might with amusement comment on the fact that the author 
will find a plethora of verse writers today doing everything but ques- 
tioning themselves. There is an unusual uniformity to the confidence 
of poetasters and their more famous and more published poetic brothers 
in the value to mankind of the simplest facts about themselves. 

This is an age, of course, when men have questioned their “values” 
possibly more seriously than in any other. They have been led by 
mirages of materialism to sacrifice too much and materialism has failed 
them. A growing army is returning to those values which are not 
damned because they are not new; but still the great majority are at- 
tempting to shape new values simply because they are not yet prepared 
to accept a metaphysic. They, too, will eventually find an end to that 
trail—an end which is abrupt and potentially more perilous than the 
welter of cross-paths in which the confusion of the times have left them. 
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It remains for those who do value “values,” which have guided man- 
kind’s spiritual life for centuries, to keep aflame their light. That 
SPIRIT does this is to my mind the most significant thing about its 
publication—significant and much more important than the merits or 
demerits of its poems.—Patrick Duffy. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
To the Editor—‘From the Four Winds” is a good anthology and beau- 
tiful in appearance, too. I missed some of my own favorites... 
naturally you could not include everybody, but the selection of more 
than two poems by any one poet was a bit bewildering to the un- 
initiated.—Sister Rita Agnes. 

Caguas, P. R. 

To the Editor.—Thanks galore for your note of last week .. . It was 
the first I had heard of the book (“From the Four Winds”); and 
straightway I was delighted with the idea. That title leaves me 
breathless with its sheer appropriateness. I shall not lie content till I 
have perused it from cover to close.—James J. Galvin, C.SS.R. 


Oakland, Calif. 
To the Editor.—Some two months ago while at the library, I stumbled 
across a book, “Lucifer at Large.” I was interested in this modern 
American school of fiction so I took the book and read it. I read 
every page—a thing I seldom do with a book of critical essays, espe- 
cially on the moderns. 

I was fed up with these critics hailing the Studs Lonigan trilogy 
as an American masterpiece for Americans, of hearing Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser called “the rock on which the fiction of American letters must 
be raised.” I had found a man who was not afraid to tell the plain 
truth about these (the phrase is my own) “men with hair on their 
chests.” 

I wanted to find out who this McCole was. Was he Catholic? 
Had he written anything else? Then I read your March issue. 

I agree heartily with everything you said about “Lucifer at Large” 
and about John McCole. I think I almost loved the words you wrote. 
It was just the way I felt and I wanted to go and shout the words 
from the housetops!—Frank A. Henriques. 

Norfolk, Va. 
To the Editor.—My sincere congratulations on the publication of 
“From the Four Winds.” It is really a beautiful and memorable book 
—page after page of poems that gently insist on being remembered.— 
Frances Stoakley Lankford. 
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